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tist's eye and instinct for subjects and composition, and 
he gives us the quaintest and loveliest nooks and cor- 
ners of old European cities and hamlets, and some- 
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SALMAGUNDI SKETCH. BY GREGORY. 
[see page 24.] 

times a whole city in the suggestions conveyed by a 
blot or two. I remember one in his sale of last year 
where Rome was spread out thus beyond the Cam- 
pagna with the dome of St. Peter's perfectly outlined 
with a single apparently hap-hazard drop of his fluid 
color, yet distinct and ethereal as the atmosphere would 
make it. The subtlest effects of light and atmosphere 
are caught apparently with the utmost ease by this 
artist. Boit is a Boston boy, but has lived abroad 
many years. Frederick. Crowninshield, of the Art Mu- 
seum school, and Ernest Longfellow unite with him in 
this exhibition and sale. Mr. Crowninshield evinces 
great refinement of color sense, and a skill in dealing 
with the difficulties and niceties of water-color only less 
than Boit's. 

One of the sensations of the day here is the exhibition 
of John G. Carter, the late William M. Hunt's studio 
assistant, who has presumed to "carry on" some of 
Hunt's sketches. Only one of the pictures in this exhibi- 
tion, however, has been thus " carried on." All the rest 
Mr. Carter claims as wholly his own, and no little of 
the artist's sensibility they attest, too, especially in the 
clouds and skies. But it is evident enough that Mr. 
Carter is unable to carry on his own sketches to the 
point of being consistent pictures— let alone Hunt's. 

Greta. 



MODERN ARTISTS' MA TERIALS. 



We have already quoted liberally from Mr. Holman 
Hunt's paper read before the Society of Arts on the 
former and present systems of obtaining artists' mate- 
rials. The following is the substance of his remarks on 
the materials used by Hogarth and his successors : 

The resuscitation of painting which came in George 
II. 's time— mainly by the clear-mindedness of the great 
Hogarth — did not awaken any thought of the need of 
the old cunning in preparation of materials, for the 
means had been provided to save painters from some 
of the labor which, before, it was their duty and their 
pride to undertake in their workshops. The gain was 
palpable, the loss not immediately so. Sir G. Kneller 
had set up his old servant as artist colorman in 
London. He was (so history says) the first of the 
kind. The change in system did not, however, de- 
pend upon this mere accident. It was probably ef- 
fected slowly. The suppliers of raw materials must 
have undertaken to get these made up, to grind the col- 
ors, to provide the frameworks, the stretchers, to pre- 
pare and strain the canvases, and to make up the 



brushes. It was, even then, with the increasing taxes 
of modern life, an inevitable alteration, as is proved by 
the fact that it was made in other countries as much as 
in England. 

At first, however, this delegation of the mechanical 
work to another person did not lead the artist utterly to 
abdicate his own authority ; for knowledge of, and 
preference for, certain systems still remained with the 
painter, and the colorman would, therefore, have re- 
ceived the traditions of the painter's workshop from 
each and all members of the profession, and carried 
out instructions as the artists' servants would have 
done earlier. The special secrets were handed to the 
tradesman very much as the prescriptions of a physician 
are confided to a chemist. Each painter must have 
given exact directions as to his favorite manner of pre- 
paring a ground, of his mode of clarifying oils, of ripen- 
ing these, of making varnishes. He must have insisted 
on the due degree of levigation of coarse colors, and 
intimated his choice of oils with which the different 
colors should be ground ; and, if compound tints were 
prepared, these — it is still traceable — received the names 
of the artists who first ordered them. 

Indeed, no great difference was made in the degree 
of control exercised by the painter, under this new, sys- 
tem until the generation which had begun their careers 
while pupils, as practical artist^colbrmen to their mas- 
ters, had died out. Then traditions .remained as curi- 
osities, retained always longer . and more accurately 
when the sons followed the fathers in the art, and, of 
course, at times made tangible knowledge — instead of 
mere verbal wonders— when in what were considered 
idle moments, an eccentric practitioner made experi- 
ment of some almost incredible tradition of ancient 
practice. A few such traditions I myself, when a boy, 
received in the teaching of a painter who was^an art 
descendant of Sir Joshua Reynolds (these were of ve- 
hicles other than the mixture of drying oil a id mastic 
varnish then universally in use ; one was wax, the 
other a curious combination of water beaten with lin- 
seed oil into a jelly ; many better legends, well worth 
examination, may still be in the minds of elder mem- 
bers of the profession), but the real skill of the work- 
shop was handed over to the tradesman, and all practi- 
cal knowledge held by the painter, of the means by 
which the canvas and the colors were got ready to take 
their places in the studio, was doomed before modern 
European schools began. 

At first the colormen 
must have had many s^\\ 0> 

reasons to respect and 
to satisfy the knowledge 
of the painters. Al- 
though Hogarth inher- 
ited not the science and 
ability to do his own 
mechanical work, he 
received materials from 
tradesmen who had not 
made new inventions, 
"either Jor good or for 
bad, but who worked 
on the directions of 
painters who had 
watched the canvases 
of their masters, and 
had heard from them 
the result of their own 
teachings and observa- 
t i o n s — g o i n g back, 
through generations, to 
the root of art. While 
nothing had been add- 
ed, however, something 
had been lost ; for the 
tempera ground had 
disappeared, which was 
the delight of the Flor- 
entines and Venetians 
when painting pictures 
that have best retained 
their purity. 

All the last century 
English pictures seem 
to have been painted on 
grounds prepared, as 

now, with white lead over a coat of size. Vasari recom- 
mends such, and the safety of his works disproves a con- 
temporary declaration that they were not sound. The 



want of brilliancy in his productions is due, perhaps, only 
to the fact that the grounds were dark in tone, and the 
use of much umber with the white may also be the main 
reason that no Georgian pictures vie in vividness with 
those painted three centuries earlier ; pure white lead 
as a ground is, perhaps, worthy of comparison with 
gesso, but it has not so long and certain a testimony to 
recommend it, and a proved advantage four centuries 
old should not be lost. The main principle of painting, 
too, was a very different one from- that which had gain- 
ed such favor throughout Europe, for varnish painting 
was almost, if not quite, lost ; it required a familiar 
knowledge of each color, and this had gone. 

To use colors with oil alone for very simple aims may 
have its recommendations, but no strong or bright 
colors can be thus retained. Where design alone, or 
the merest suggestiveness of treatment, is the object, 
perfectly purified and well ripened oil may be a good 
vehicle. I think we can safely adduce most of Mor- 
land's characteristic works as fair examples' of the kind 
of texture, quality, and effect oil alone will produce. 
Hogarth's are, I think, painted with the better preserv- 
ative, thickened oil, or oil and mastic varnish mixed, 
which, in fact, makes mastic an oil varnish diluted with 
turpentine. As a spirit varnish it is often most mis- 
chievous. 

The earliest pictures by Sir J. Reynolds are painted, 
apparently, simply with oil, and although the color is 
of the most modest character, and the painting alto- 
gether without indication of that love of impasto and 
richness which his maturer pictures have, they are in 
such beautiful order that one is tempted to wish that he 
had never gone farther a-field and fared worse, as he 
did to our great misfortune — so terribly that in many 
cases the sight of the original of a subject dear to us 
from familiar prints is a source of pain. He used as- 
phaltum because he had had good evidence that the 
Venetians adopted it safely, but he had not had experi- 
ments of generations to show him the course of safety 
with this and other luscious compounds, and it is owing 
to this, alas ! that many of his pictures are now only 
ruins. j 

Gainsborough painted with color and medium, much 
diluted with turpentine ; the vehicle was evidently made 
with a large proportion of mastic varnish. The color 
has been well preserved in all cases where much clean- 
ing has not scarified the delicate surface. The thin- 
ness of the paint has prevented extensive cracking. 
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Had the result, however, been a perfectly durable one, 
notwithstanding great beauty, the effect is too like that 
of water-color to be quite satisfactory in large paintings. 
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Wilson's pictures always seem to have been painted 
in a simple manner. Asphaltum, with its slimy sur- 
face, I cannot remember in any of his paintings, and 
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SALMAGUNDI SKETCH. EY H. P. SHARE. 
[see page 24.] 

its absence alone would greatly account for his success 
Ln escaping cracking. Turner's early pictures were 
painted much like Wilson's, 

At the end of the last century young artists, in con- 
sequence of the great war, were unable to travel in 
Italy, and the purchasers of pictures were so few that 
scarcely any but portrait painters could get the barest 
living ; the two causes combined to make them less in- 
clined to make researches for improved means and ma- 
terials to those at hand. The taste which Reynolds 
had established for a fatter medium, and other luscious 
additions to the palette, was indulged without restraint, 
because the evil consequences of his system were not 
seen by the first, or even the second generation ; in- 
deed, paintings of his, of a .very unsound character, 
which have been hung on a wall of a favorable nature 
as to freedom from excessive changes of temperature, 
great heat from stoves, or from ignorant varnishing or 
cleanings, are still in such a good state that none but a 
suspicious spectator could trace the inevitable destruc- 
tion which awaits them. 

The escape from early evidence of evil from the lav- 
ish use of asphaltum betrayed many less important 
workers into the snare. Hilton, and more lamentably 
Wilkie, both adopted this Dead Sea product from the 
beginning to the end of their careers. Indeed, in their 
generation, the use of this pitch was almost universal. 
Constable never had a great affection for it, and at the 
end of his life he evidently discarded it altogether, al- 
though modern fabricators of his paintings use much 
of it, and the disgraceful dealers in such frauds get 
them more easily accepted as genuine. Etty, in his 
latter days, used it but sparingly. Mul ready, when 
past seventy, told me that he did sketches with it at 
one painting in his early days which had never cracked. 
Turner never manifested an established taste for it. 
He did sometimes enrich his darks with it to doom them 
in the end. At times, too, he seems to have sketched 
his general effects with this stuff, which undeniably at 
first gives a most fascinating tint alone, or with white. 
Maclise and Landseer were, with others of their time, 
seduced into its use. The misfortune was greater, be- 
cause all of these painters had such a. passion for the 
rich tint it gave on a white ground that they ne^er be- 
gan their paintings without it. 



This use of it as a foundation was, I believe, the 
great difference of their practice to that of the old mas- 
ters. The Venetian and Low Country painters com- 
menced their works with solid ochres and umbers and 
whites, and when they luxuriated in asphaltum it was to 
serve as an overcoat, which could move about, if it 
would do so, without damage to the foundation. I be- 
lieve also that the nature of the gesso ground had much 
to do with its safety on old works ; the oil ground, with- 
out doubt, causes here, as with other colors, the evil 
which Dr. Liebreich deplores in modern work, the non- 
drying of the under ground before the next is added ; 
but if it were necessary to recur to the use of asphaltum 
now — which I am glad to declare it is not — it would be 
worth while to try whether its vitality could not be 
burned out of it, and it might not then be used with 

impunity. Its use from 
-^T-^y jg^:^r=r£ij^r"H the great revival of .art 
in England to the early 
days of this generation 
of painters was such a 
prolific cause of ruin to 
the works executed dur- 
ing the period that it 
deserves deliberate con- 
demnation as a sure 
provoker of punish- 
ment. 

One important fact in 
its influence upon mod- 
ern work was the publication of various essays by Mr. 
Sheldrake, written in 1791 and 1801 , on the use of 
amber and copal varnish in the place of the weaker 
medium then in vogue. He proved that these were 
the favorite vehicles of the Venetians, and experiments 
that he had made proved the much greater power these 
varnishes had in preserving colors than simple oil or 
mastic, or these mixed together. Respect for this view- 
spread ; and, accordingly, in the course of the following 
years, several young painters were induced to adopt 
these stronger varnishes as guardians to their colors. 
Mul ready and Creswick were among the number — 
although the latter subsequently discarded 
it, as less handy than the medium ready in 
tubes. Two others can give testimony to 
their satisfaction with it for about sixty 
years, Mr. Linnell and Mr. Webster, 
whose pictures, with those of the others 
mentioned, now give us long proof of the 
justice of the conclusions arrived at by 
Mr. Sheldrake. 

Another change came about by the sci- 
entific researches of the French Academy, 
who published MerimeVs book, who sup- 
plied us with French ultramarine, and re- 
vived the manufacture of madders. 

The labors of George Field, a chemist, 
who applied himself with great assiduity to 
his task, much improved the range and the 
beauty of the colors to choose from. His 
madders were far superior in strength to 
those which preceded them. His lemon- 
yellow was believed to be a perfectly per- 
manent dandelion-tinted pigment, destined 
to entirely supplant the light chrome. Cad- 
mium was a perfect substitute for orpiment 
and orange chrome, and his orange-ver- 
milion won so good a reputation that the 
tint is still always sold with his name as its 
best recommendation. His preparations 
of genuine ultramarine were so valuable 
that, after his death, the little store left in 
the hands of colormen went up to a pre- 
mium in price, as did also his vermilion to 
a still greater extent. 

A year or so before his death, wishing 
to have some lemon-yellow direct from his 
hands, a friend of mine kindly consented 
to visit him, with excuses that I could not 
come myself, and an explanation of my 
desire. The old gentleman was quite af- 
fected by the appreciation of his labors 
which the direct application betokened, 
and he confessed to feeling aggrieved 
that he had so few signs from artists 
themselves of their approval of the value 
of his labors. He explained that the manipulation of 
the vermilion had cost him so much time, and that it 
was so thoroughly an invention that he had applied 



to Government and to learned bodies for an award of 
one hundred pounds in return for the mode of prep- 
aration, which not one had consented to give. He de- 
clared that he would not part with it for less, and I be- 
lieve he carried his secret with him to the grave. 

The pictures of forty, thirty, and twenty years ago 
gained the advantage of this careful chemist's scientific 
labors, for the colormen were discriminating enough to 
value the products of his laboratory, and the artists, 
without care, were fortunate enough to be supplied with 
what now would be above price. 

Other colors also appeared at this time, perhaps 
from independent channels — the two oxides of chromi- 
um, purple madder, and the yellow madders. The 
painting of the Houses of Parliament, and the prelimi- 
nary interest which awakened the thirst for knowledge 
about the practices of the old masters, resulted in the 
publication of important books, which have not yet done 
all their good work. The loss of Field's secret was 
greater to art than at the time its was known to be ; for 
the character of the vermilion which in this day goes by 
his name is in some cases disgracefully inferior, and in 
no case is there reason to think that his invention has 
been rediscovered. His lemon-j'ellow, too, has never 
since been equalled in any degree. Deep cadmium 
had deservedly gained a high reputation, but the intro- 
duction of some lighter tints of a treacherous kind— if 
not, indeed, the discovery that the stronger tints have 
also become variable in trustworthiness — has established 
a just feeling of caution toward all varieties. 

The introduction of copal and amber varnish was not 
regarded by all painters as suitable to their own habits. 
The varnish as presented was too viscous a medium for 
those who had got accustomed to megilp ; and the col- 
ormen, to meet their wishes, introduced secret prepara- 
tions of their own compounding which were recom- 
mended as possessing the advantages of either. On 
the Continent similar patent combinations have been 
introduced. The fact marks the change of practice. 
In old days the secrets were the artist's ; now he is the 
first to be kept in ignorance of what he is using. 

Notwithstanding the misfortunes of our present sys- 
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tern, I feel called upon to avow that I regard the artists* 
colormen of London as gentlemen of intelligence, of 
character, and great enterprise, to which qualities we 
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are much indebted for the comparatively safe position 
we enjoy ; for, indeed, at the worst, it must be recog- 
nized that we might have gone much farther astray. 
It is needful, however, that we should be not only in 
good hands, but we should give strong proof that we 
can distinguish between that which is faulty and that 
which is perfect ; and it is the want of discriminating 
power in the painter which produces all the indifference 
on the part of the preparer to the permanent character 
of the materials he supplies. 

The painter has really not the power to trace the 
causes of defects. The colorman naturally judges of 
the character of the materials he vends by the condition 
they are in while under his own eye. To him, the evils 
revealing themselves in the work which has passed 
through his shop do not exist if he never sees them ; 
and if he hears of them only as evils untraceable in their 
cause which have occurred to "one of his customers (who 



Mr. Hunt makes also some interesting remarks on 
canvases, from which we quote : 

As to canvases, the aim has been to increase the 
smoothness of the surface. The ivory texture, for 
many purposes, is a great merit. The colormen have 
had the whole responsibility of deciding how to secure 
this desideratum— as, indeed, they have to satisfy all 
other wants — and they have been convinced that a cloth 
of the lightest character can most conveniently be made 
regular in thread, and that this can be best prepared 
with aground of the required delicacy. The success of 
this experiment has encouraged the putting aside of 
strong ship-sail canvas, which at one time was often 
used. 

Twenty years ago, wanting to have a painting en- 
larged, I went to a colorman of the best standing and 
asked him to explain to me the different systems by 
which such changes were effected ; and he told me 



the other thirty years— a time almost out of considera- 
tion, by its length, to the tradesman ; but it should be 
a mere to-morrow to the painter, whose work is not 
worth the doing — to any one but his humbled self — if it 
will not last for many generations of eyes and minds. 

I will illustrate the weakness of our system by 
another case. It is npw thirty years since I bought a 
canvas from the same most respectable house, where 
before and since I have obtained many excellent can- 
vases. The one I speak of was remarkably sandy in 
texture ; it was so far objectionable in this respect that, 
after the first two or three days' painting, I should have 
changed it for another, but I was in the country, and 
I contented myself by spreading with the palette-knife 
a filling-up couch of zinc white— then just newly intro- 
duced — on the part where my principal work would be. 
The picture was eventually finished, and for ten years 
I had no suspicion of its malady. At that time I had 
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may, sometimes, have obtained materials elsewhere), 
his sense of responsibility is quieted when he has re-, 
ceived the assurance of his men in the workshop that 
the usual rules, which have hitherto resulted in work of 
a kind not eliciting complaints, have been strictly ad- 
hered to. The workmen, too, in these shops are not 
permanent, and there is virtually no responsibility for 
any one preparation. 

In most cases the complaint is never made, for the 
evil may be a very serious one, and yet it may not mani- 
fest itself before the death of the artist. In one artist- 
color establishment in London alone are colors extracted 
from their roots ; and even there certain colors are 
purchased from wholesale makers, who are without the 
feeling of personal pride in the perfection of their pro- 
ducts which Mr. Field had. The other establishments 
buy from the wholesale supplier, and thus the user of 
the color is so far away from the maker that there is 
no real communication between them. 



that sewing the extra pieces on, as the old masters did, 
was now found to. be quite unnecessary. It caused a 
great eyesore in the picture, and was no additional 
source of strength. For many years they had under- 
taken the enlargement of paintings for Maclise and 
Landseer. who had been greatly pleased with the man- 
ner adopted of relining the central picture on a canvas 
of the required dimensions, and then fastening down 
with glue the marginal pieces. I saw specimens of this 
ingenious treatment of paintings which, in progress, 
had outgrown their original conception, and nothing 
could be more satisfactory to the artists' colorman point 
of view of a few years ; but a visit in this day to 
Maclise's " Play Scene in Hamlet," and to Landseer's 
" Field of Waterloo," will at once reveal what a mis- 
chievous point of view this is ; for the two edges of the 
adjoining canvas have curled up, and opening lines, 
every day getting greater, mark the original confines of 
the composition. This is, in the one case, twenty, in 



my attention drawn to a number of minute particles on 
the surface of the painting. On experiment these 
proved to be microscopic blisters, which, when scraped 
away, left the white canvas exposed. There must have 
been five thousand in the space of two or three square 
feet. A couple of days' tedious and careful stippling 
remedied the injury ; but in another ten years a similar 
and almost as numerous a crop appeared, with the like 
need of retouching, which has, in later years, even 
again occurred. 

The late John Phillip told me that he had had the 
same mishap with canvases purchased in Spain, and he 
had ascertained that the ground had been prepared 
wiih sugar of lead as a dryer, and that the mischief 
would go on until all the particles had come away, I 
invited my colorman to explain to me the reason of the 
mischief, telling him the details of my treatment of the 
canvas while painting. Ke jumped at the theory that 
it was the zinc which was in process of disintegration ; 
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but this, as I could show him by tracing the greater 
smoothness of the canvas where I had applied the 
white, could not be maintained, because the particles 
had not broken through at all in that part (perhaps, 
from the greater thickness of the paint, they had es- 
caped through the back). 

The fact was, I was altogether wasting time to ask * 
this gentleman any questions about the canvas', which, 



has proved perfectly equal to the work, but which on 
any scraping out and corrections has had its ground 
broken up into facets, on account of the weakness of 
the cloth ; and this has caused obstacles to the happy 
termination of the work of the most serious kind. The 
best test of the effects of our system will be in the state 
of the English pictures in the National Gallery. 

f*. (To be concluded.) 



illustration we reproduce from the " Bible Gallery" by- 
Mr. Poynter, we consider one of the best. If one 
tires, as one is apt to do, of the ultra-sentimentalism of 
the characterization of this artist, it must be admitted 
that the beauty of his drawing and the effectiveness of 
his groupings never fail to charm us. 

"A Picturesque Tour in Picturesque Lands" is an- 
other richly illustrated book imported for the holidays 
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probably, if prepared on his premises at all — and this, 
as it happens, is very doubtful — had been trowelled by a 
workman who never expected to see that canvas or 
hear of it again one week after he had taken it off the 
stretching-frame. 

I know of another painting executed on canvas, 
bought at the same time, and the same shop, which 
has gone through the same history as mine did ; and a 
third canvas from the same establishment had part of 
its ground peel off like a sheet of paper while the paint- 
ing was in progress, entirely destroying the artist's la- 
bor. I have also had experience of canvas, which, if 
worked at in one intention from the beginning to the end, 
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"Dalziel's Bible Gallery," recently imported by 
Messrs. Scribner& Welford, is a notable art work. Its 
sixty-nine illustrations from the Old Testament are from 
original drawings by such eminent English artists as 
Sir Frederick Leighton, President of the Royal Acad- 
emy, E. J. Poynter, Holman Hunt, E. Burne Jones, 
G. F. Watts, E. Armitage, and F. Madox Brown. The 
drawings are rendered on wood by Messrs. Dalziel in 
their best style, which, by reason of its bold simplicity, 
is strikingly opposed to our more elaborate American 
method, as represented in our best magazines. The 



by Messrs. Scribner & Welford. Like those of the 
volume just noticed the engravings are by the Dalziel 
Brothers, but they are from works by French, German, 
and Italian artists, and show more diversity of treat- 
ment than those of the " Bible Gallery." . The whole 
impression is an "edition de luxe," confined to proof 
engravings on India paper. Printed on fine hand- 
made paper, profusely illustrated, and bound in full 
vellum, with inlaid morocco and gold, from a special 
design by Zahnesdorf, we have here one of the most 
attractive gift-books of the season. The illustration 
from the volume presented herewith hardly does it jus- 
tice ; for it does not show the full height of the original. 



